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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(Values in million US$, based on current prices, unless otherwise specified) 


19743/ -72-734/ _73-744/ 
1972 19732/ Jan-June %change %change 


Income, Production, Employment 
GNP in current prices 25REEse S593 6k NA eet NA 
Per Capita GNP at current prices 1,334.1 1,806 NA 20.8 NA 
GNP in 1973 prices NA 3,973.1 NA 11.0 6.82/ 
Manufacturing 657.0 959.4 NA 30.3 NA 
Construction 201.0 246.7 NA 9.1 NA 
Plant & Equipment Investment 444,7 566.6 NA L367 
Avg.Index of Industrial Production 

-prelim 2nd quarter (1970=100) 134.0 167.6 
Avg.Industrial Wages (per week) 19.0 21.8 NA 

Labor Force (end of Sept. in 

thousand workers) 761 818 NA 
Avg. unemployment (%) 4.7 4.5 NA 


Money and Prices 

Money Supply (in June) 864.9 1,069.5 1,100.6 
Bank Deposits (in June) 1697.7 2,329.2 2,515.8 
Public Debt Outstanding NA 1, 220.2 

Prime Interest Rate (end of June) 125 9.0 
Avg.Consumer Price Index(11/72=100)NA 7.7 


Balance of Trade and International Payments 

Exports, fob(excl. Indonesia) 2,208.1 3,577.0 2,958.0 
US Share 340.3 608.6 450.9 
Imports, cif(excl. Indonesia) 3,418.6 5,025.3 4,110.5 
US Share 480.2 1D so 536.5 
Total Trade 5,622.7 8,602.3 7,068.5 
US Share 820.5 1,365.9 987.2 
Balance of Trade -1,214.6 -1,448.2 -1,138.6 
Balance of Payments (surplus) 208.8 134.1 NA 
Foreign Exchange & Gold Reserves 1,767.3 2,329.4 2,487.5 
Ship arrivals (Ships over 75NRT)18,628 18,948 9,643 
Cargo handled (million freight tons)57.4 61.3 32.4 


Main Imports from US for the First Half Year 1974 

Electric machinery (111.8); industrial machinery (79.8); machines non- 
electric (44.0); aircraft (43.5); power generators (20.0); plastic 

materials (9.9); iron pipes fittings (9.8);:fertilizers (8.9); scientific 
instruments (8.3); telecommunication apparatus (8.3); office machines (8.0); 
paper & paper board (7.5); cotton (7.3); rice 7.3); chemical products (6.6); 
electric generators (6.6). 


1/ prelim. figures by Govt. of Singapore 
2/ Exchange rate: S$2.49=US$1.00 

3/ Exchange rate: S$2.46=US$1.00 

4/ % changes calculated on S$ values 

5/ estimated annual rate 





SUMMARY 


Relative economic prosperity continued to smile on 
Singapore in the first half of 1974. However, the 
momentum of Economic growth has receded substantially. 
All major sectors of the Economy shared in the first 
half's real growth, nearly 7% on an annual basis. 
Softening of world demand for some products led to 
layoffs in several industries of the heavily export- 
oriented manufacturing sector. The recession in 

many key developed countries and an expected contraction 
in trade will further affect Singapore's economy. 
However, real growth of about 5% is projected for 1974. 
A definite easing of the previous labor shortage 
situation is occurring, but, unemployment is not expected 
to become a serious problem in the near future; however, 
the government is concerned about employment prospects 
over the longer term. 


The development policy of Singapore emphasizes up-grading 
technology and improving the productivity of its industry. 
Senior government officials, recognizing that relatively 
hard times may be ahead in 1975, are emphasizing produc- 
tivity and training to improve workers' skills and 
flexibility. The government continues to actively entice 
foreign investment and recently took additional steps to 
facilitate financing, especially for those projects raising 
the general level of technology. An upturn in Singapore's 
economy will probably lag six or more months behind 
improvements in the economies of key developed countries 
that provide investments and export demand for Singapore's 
industry; however, the psychological impact will be more 
quickly felt. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Real growth, relative prosperity, and guarded optimism 


Singapore continued to enjoy economic prosperity in the 
first half of 1974, despite double digit inflation and 
slackening demand for some of its industrial products in 
key world markets. Despite worldwide economic pessimism 
and increasing concern locally, only three Singapore 
industries appear to be depressed so far: electronics, 
textiles, and woodworking. All three are export-oriented 
and depressed because of faltering demand abroad in 
developed countries. Real growth maintained an annual 
rate of 6.8% in the first half and will probably be 
between 4 and 5% for the entire year, a relatively good 
performance in today's world economy. 


All major sectors of the economy shared in the growth of 
the first half. Effects of recessions in Developed 
Countries which provide markets for Singapore products 
began to be felt more by mid-year; dislocations and 
decreases in trade that originated in Developed Countries 
appear to have a lag of six months or more before they 
effect Singapore. 


Although tight money, heightened conservatism among foreign 
investors, and decreased world demand have all contributed 
to reduced business confidence, Singapore's government 
publicly expresses guarded optimism that the island republic 
can weather the storm. 


Inflation which is mostly imported, slowed considerably by 
the third quarter. The Consumer Price Index, running 33% 
ahead of previous-year levels in January, had dropped to 

a 10% annual rate of increase by the third quarter. 

However, real wages for many workers have probably decreased 
over the past year, in spite of wage increases. 





Although the Singapore Government has supported wage 
increases to help workers overcome price inflation during 
the past two years, the government is now concerned about 
Singapore's competitive position in what may be harder 
times ahead. The government has signalled all future wage 
increases must be related to increases in productivity 
rather than price inflation. Leaders of organized labor 
have supported the government position. 


The Labor Market Softens 


Unemployment is not yet a problem, but could become one 

by early 1975, if layoffs continue. Layoffs are expected 

to total 18,000 by year's end. So far these have occurred 
mainly in the electronics, textile and woodworking industries. 


These labor-intensive industries have a proportionally 
high number of the estimated 80 or 90 thousand immigrant 
workers in Singapore on temporary work permits. Presumably 


some of these have left the labor market. Many of the 
layoffs, which were 80% women, have found alternative jobs, 
although some reportedly turned down lesser positions. 


Although the pool of immigrant workers can be used to 

cushion cutbacks, especially in the more labor-intensive 
industries, Singaporeans may have to shift to less attractive 
jobs in labor-short sectors (construction, assembly line 
manufacturing, etc.) to avoid unemployment. 


Singapore's economy created an estimated 15,000 new jobs 
in the first half of 1974 compared to 26,000 in the 
comparable period of 1973. 6,000 were in manufacturing 
(12,000 in 1973). Approximately 25,000 new workers will 
enter the labor market in 1975, 


Performance in key sectors in the first half 


Manufacturing output grew only 5% and extensive cutbacks 
in the electronics industry which began in the first half 





may further cut the growth of output in this sector in 

the second half. Electronics is a good example of the 
vulnerability of Singapore's export-oriented industry 

to changes in the world economy. Decreasing demand 

for electronics goods in developed countries has led to 
substantial cutbacks in Singapore's electronics production. 


The Singapore Government moved to stimulate the industrial 
sector and expedite foreign investments during this period 
of high interest rates and tight money, by opening a USS$85 
million "credit line". Half of this is in the "Capital 
Loan Fund", to be administered by the Development Bank of 
Singapore. It will strive to assist export-oriented 
industries with liquidity problems, by discounting export 
bills at preferential rates, one to two percent below 
prime. The other half of the "credit line" is a "Capital 
Participation Fund" operated by the Economic Development 
Board (EDB). It provides for equity participation and 
loans to assist firms in upgrading their skills and 
technology through training and other company-operated 
programs. The Capital Participation Fund is one manifest- 
ation of Singapore's policy to re-structure its industry 
from labor-intensive lines of production to higher-tech- 
nology lines. 


Petroleum, the extra factor in everyone's economic equation 
these days, is very important to Singapore. Over 4% of 
Singapore's manufacturing output comes from its oil 
refineries. When current expansion plans are completed by 
Singapore refineries, the island republic will become the 
third largest refinery complex in the world with a capacity 
of over 1 million barrels per day. In addition to its 
Significance as a refinery center, Singapore is the 
operational base for much of the oil exploration being 
carried out in Southeast Asia. 


The construction industry's real output rose 6%. As the 
year began, this industry was plagued by labor shortages, 
high costs and shortages of building materials, as well as 





tight money. By mid-year the government took steps to 
ease financing of construction projects and the labor 
shortage situation eased some. Increasing costs, for 
labor and materials, together with the conservative mood 
of financial institutions and entrepreneurial pessimism, 
will probably combine to restrain growth in this industry. 


Higher air fares and decreased business travel have 
contributed to slippage in the rate of growth in Singapore's 
tourist industry; tourist arrivals increased only 16% in the 
first half (27% in 1973). Occupancy rates at tourist-class 
hotels dipped and competition soared, while restaurants 
showed a decline in business. 


The value of foreign trade jumped 85% over the first half 

of 1973; however, higher cost of petroleum products accounted 
for a large part of the increase. Oil's share of total 
imports rose from 8.6% (first half of 1973) to 19.8% and 
petroleum products' share of exports went from 15.7% to 
24.5%. The volume of cargo handled showed only a 5% 
increase. 


For the first half, Japan emerged as Singapore's first 
trading partner (14.2% of the total trade), followed by 
Malaysia (14%) and the United States (14%). Exports to 
Japan increased by 24 times and imports rose 54% (current 
prices). 


The banking and financial sector of the economy continued 
to grow in spite of increased conservatism and tight money. 
The Asian Dollar market's volume has surpassed USS9.3 
billion. Foreign banks opened seven new “offshore branches" 
(operating in the Asian Dollar Market) and ten new repre- 
sentative offices in Singapore: two new merchant bank 
(joint ventures) were established so for in 1974. Merchant 
banks have been especially hard hit by the effects of 
reduced confidence in securities markets and the worldwide 
liquidity squeeze; however, the Development Bank of 
Singapore recently announced its participation in a fourth 
merchant bank joint venture. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Investment Climate 


Singapore welcomes foreign investment; its hospitality 
includes fiscal incentives and active assistance to 
industries of particular interest. Singapore's Economic 
Development Board (EDB) actively recruits manufacturers 
in those areas which provide an opportunity for the 
upgrading of Singapore's skills. 


U.S. manufacturing firms in the areas of: aerospace & 
avionics, automotive parts & components, chemicals 
sophisticated electronics, engine manufacturing, engineer- 
ing services, precision engineering, machine tooling, 
metalworking, oil exploration support industries, petro- 
chemicals, ship machinery & equipment, and shipbuilding, 
will find an especially «warm welcome. 


Manufacturing firms wishing to invest in relatively low- 
technology lines of production, but planning to upgrade 


the technology of their Singapore operations, are also 
of interest to Singapore. Although labor-intensive 
manufacturing operations are now less attractive to 
Singapore, any interested investor may expect straight- 
forward treatment from the EDB, which actively recruits 
investors in Singapore and from offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and now Houston. The EDB, 
architect and executive of Singapore's industrial develop- 
ment program, may negotiate terms and incentives of the 
investment projects planned for Singapore. Each invest- 
ment proposal is evaluated on its own merits. 


Since the U.S. is the principal investor in the manu- 
facturing sector here, U.S. business practice is becoming 
more generally known and emulated. Also of interest, 
English is the business language and is generally spoken 
by key officials as well as a majority of the work force. 





In addition to manufacturers, Singapore is interested 

in banks. The Government of Singapore is actively 
pursuing the development of Singapore as a major 
international financial center, through the attraction 

of branches or representative offices of major overseas 
banks. Singapore is endeavouring to further develop 

its Asian Dollar Market, gold market, and secondary 

money market. Twenty-seven banks from the U.S. presently 
have operations here, ranging from full branches to 
representative operations. 


The Market for U.S. Products 


In the first half of 1974, Singapore imported US$4111 

million worth of goods, US$536.3 million (13%) from the 

U.S. Many of the imports from the U. S. were either re-exrnorted 
to Indonesia and other countries of the region or directly 
related to U.S. investment in Singapore's manufacturing 

sector, including oil refining and oil exploration- 

related industries. 


U.S. goods are generally very competitive, a situation 
markedly improved since the devaluations of the USS. 
Key markets are: 


Building and construction supplies and equipment 
Metalworking and finishing machinery and equipment 
Pollution control instrumentation and equipment 
Computers and related equipment 

Communications equipment and systems 

Energy systems 

Process control instrumentation 

Laboratory instrumentation 

Business equipment and systems 
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this little booklet - 

can change the lives 

of thousands of | 
American Indians 
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if it gets into the right hands 


This booklet locates forty Indian industrial parks on reservations from New York to Florida to the 
Pacific Northwest, and outlines the business advantages to locating a plant or offices on any one of 
them. 


Favorable lease terms, significant tax benefits, easy access to markets, abundant natural resources, 
complete planning assistance—and a rich source of willing and able employees are waiting. 


It’s an opportunity to make a most profitable business investment—and change the lives of thousands 
of American Indians. 


But nothing much will happen unless we get this booklet into the right hands. 
Are they your hands, or those of someone you know? 


I’m interested. Send your booklet “Indian Industrial Parks” to me, today. 
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and send a copy to someone | know, today. 


Name Title 
Address 
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Office of Public Affairs, Economic Development Administration, Room 7019, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE, Washington, D.C. 20230. 1 Nn 
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CURRENT 
INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Keep up-to-date with Bureau of the 
Census data covering over 5,000 
products representing 40% of all 
manufacturing in the United States! 


The Bureau of the Census issues a 
continuing series of more than 100 
monthly, quarterly, and annual reports 
on industrial production...inventories... 
and orders. Broad categories listed 
in the Current Industrial Series include: 


All Manufacturing Industries 
Manufacturers’ Shipments, Inven- 
tories, and Orders 


Manufacturers’ 
Orders 
Shipments of 


Industries 


Export Sales and 


Defense - Oriented 


Processed Foods 

Textile Mill Products 

Apparel and Leather 

Lumber, Furniture, and Paper Products 
Chemicals, Rubber, and Plastics 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 
Primary Metals 

Intermediate Metal Products 
Machinery and Equipment 


For further information on all reports 
included in these categories, frequency of 
reports, subscription prices, and a 
publications order form, free of charge, 
write to the Publications Distribution 
Section, Social and Economic Statistics 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20233. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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Social and Economic Statistics Administration 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 











